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impinging jet type, and some have steatite heads to prevent distortion
by the heat. One such cycle-lamp burner, as sold in England by L.
Wiener, of Pore Street, London, is shown in Fig. 21. A burner con-
structed like the " Kona " (Chapter VIII.) is made in small sizes (6,
8 and 10 litres per hour) for use in vehicular lamps, under the name
of the " Konette," by Falk, Stadelmann and Co., Ltd., of London,
who also make a number of other small impinging jet burners. A
single jet injector burner on the " Ph6s " principle is
made in small sizes by the Phos Co., of London,
specially for use in lamps on vehicles.
Nevertheless, although satisfactory medium-sized
vehicular lamps for the generation of acetylene have
been constructed, the best way of using acetylene for
all such employments as these is to carry it ready made
in a state of compression. For railway purposes,
where an oil-gas plant is in existence, and where it
is merely desired to obtain a somewhat brighter light, CY^E LAMP
the oil-gas may be enriched with 20 per cent, of acety- BUBNEB No.
lenc, and the mixed gas pumped into the same cylinders         96042A;
to a pressure of 10 atmospheres, as mentioned in
Chapter XL ; the only alteration necessary being the substitution of
suitable small burners for the common oil-gas jets. As far as the plant
is concerned, all that is required is a good acetylene generator, purifier,
and holder from which the acetylene can be drawn or forced through a
meter into a larger storage holder, the meter being connected by gearing
with another meter on the pipe leading from the oil-gas holder to the
common holder, so that the necessary proportions of the two gases shall
be introduced into the common holder simultaneously. From this
final holder the enriched gas will bo pumped into the cylinders or into a
storage cylinder, by means of a thoroughly cooled pump, so that the
heat set free by the compression may be safely dissipated.
Whenever still better light is required in railway carriages, as also
for the illumination of large, constantly used vehicles, such as omni-
buses, the acetone process (of. Chapter XL) exhibits notable advantages.
The light so obtained is the light of neat acetylene, but the gas is acety-
lene having an upper limit of oxplosibility much lower than usual
because of the vapour of acetone in it. In all other respects the
presence of the acetone will be unnoticeable, for it is a fairly pure
organic chemical body, which burns in the flame completely to carbon
dioxide and water, exactly as acetylene itself does. If the acetylene
is merely compressed into porous matter without acetone, the gas
burnt is acetylene simply; but per unit of volume or weight the
cylinders will not be capable of developing so much light.
In the United States,  at least  one railway system  (The Great